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Boston, 18 Janvary, 1841. 
To B. F. Hatrerr ann P. S. Wues:ocx, Esquires, 
CouNSELLORS aND MAGISTRATES. 


Gentlemen :—You are requested to take the depositions in perpetual re- 
membrance of Jane Murphy, Edward Barrington, Hosea Marble, J. H. Apple- 
ton and Joseph Wilcott, Jr., in relation to the treatment, decease and burial of 
Mr and Mrs John Gould, Jr , while under my Medical care in July last The 
mterest I have in the subject is that certain slanderous and libellous reports have 
been circulated, as I am informed, in relation to the said deceased pers ons, 
to my injury asa physician, and I desire to perpetuate the testimony ina legal 
form formy own justification, and to be used hereafter, if required in any suit 
that may be commenced, 

The only other parties now known to me as interested are Zenas Allen and 
wife of Boston. 

Respectfully Yours, 
SAMUEL M. WATSON. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


[ Taken in conformity to the laws of Massachusetts to perpet 
uate testimony. } 


No physician who attempts any course of treatment, different 
from that of the beaten track, adopted by the medical men around 
him, who are associated together, in sustaining their mode of prac- 
tice, can escape censure, especially if he happen to be successful in 
cases where others have failed. No matter how many patients die 
in the hands of the doctors under what is called the regular treat- 
ment, nobody complains, and to all set down the science of the 
art of healing, moreover where doctors are associated together, they 
seem sivorn to agree each with the other, and if any one lose a pa- 
tient, however erroneous the treatment may seem in the estimation 
of common sense people and doctors of the combination no one 
dare raise his voice, expressive of his feelings on this subject. But 
ifa physician, who adopts a different practice or applies the old 
practice in a different manner, should relieve nine out of ten, sup- 
posed incurable cases, the death of a single patient under his care, 
in the most hopeless case, that others had abandoned, as past reme- 
dy, will at onee be attributed to. quackery and mal-practice. A dis 
cerning publie will eventually find out where the right is, and do 
justice to an individual who may thus be wronged by rumors and 
misrepresentation. In my practice I have generally been content to 
rely upon this sense of justice and have taken little pains, except by 
the result.of niy treatment and the voluntary statement of my pa- 
tients, to investigate or correct what may have been circulated to do 
me injury. I haye never believed that a diploma was of itself an 
evidence of the skill of the possessor, yet so far as that is concerned, 
I have such a diploma from Medical censors, lawfully qualified to 
give it, and have the same legal authority that any M. D. has to 
practice. Neither have J attempted any startling innovation in the 
s:ience, as tested by the experience of ages, but haye, applied from 
the results of my own experience and perseverence, approved modes: 
of treatment, in chronic and other complaints, that so generally lie 
at the foundation of most fatal diseases, and I think I may say and 
I know that my patients will say so, with a success that fully bears 
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me out in pursuing this mode of treatment where all others gener- 
ally fail, I only ask the same measure of justice that is given to 
other Physicians, tested by the comparative loss of patients, is to be 
the rule of judging, Iam willing to be tried by itin any form my 
opponents may desire. Engaged as 1am in an increasing prac= 
tice, which occupies all my attention, I have no time, nor should I 
if I had, to attendto all the idle rumors and misrepresentations, 
that my enemies, (if I have such, as every man must have, who 
goes out of beaten track) may see fit to circulate, 

In the present case I have departed from this rule and in compli- 
ance with the wishes of many of my friends, have noticed, in a legal 
form, rumors that have been circulated, to do me injury respecting 
the decease and burial of two of my patients, Mr. & Mrs, Gould, 
of New Ipswich, NN H. I have done so particularly with re- 
gard to the exagerated stories by persons who know nothing of the 
facts and had no means of knowing, that have been. circulated, by 
letters and otherwise and particularly among the friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased in New Ipswich and elsewhere, J am happy 
to know that some of the nearer relatives of the deceased are satis- 
fied without the formal evidence which I have now caused to b» ta- 
ken, in a legal form, to be preserved hereafter—lIn a letter to me 
from Mr. R. K* Gould, the only brother of Mr. John Gould, Jr., da-? 
ted, New fiewick! N. H. Dee. 15th, 1840. 


That gentleman, with an enlightened candor, from which he has 
my thanks, says ;—‘ My late brother’s letter to his wife, written 
while at your house, speaks forth fully his views at that time, as to 
your practice and skill, as a physician. I must confess that this 
letter has been instrumental, in a degree, in bringing me tothe con- 
elusion, I now entertain of your mode of treatment. I ever consid- 
ered my brother, to possess a due share of discernment, and he 
was, moreover, very cautious not to form opinions at first sight. 
Had his temperament been of an opposite cast, I should have regar- 
ded his views and feelings as expressed, in this letter, in quite a 
different light, than whatI now regard them. Furthermore, Mr. 
Lemuel Shattuck, in his letter to me, two days previous to my broth- 
er’s deceise and by my brother’s request, writes thus, ‘‘He, Mr. 
Gould, thinks Dr. Watson has done whatever could be done for him 
and feels satisfied with his treatment.” Here again I have evidence 
that his former opinion, remains firm and unshaken, notwithstan- 
ding his hope, at that time, of being benefitted, under your treat- 
ment, was nearly prostrated. Here I would say, for the better in- 
formation of the reader, that Mr. Gould was under my treatment — 
four weeks, before he sent for his wife, and that during said four 
weeks, my treatment made his general health apparently as good 
as it could be made, with an alarming local affection of his knees, 
of fifteen or twenty years standing and which was the cause of his 
death. His wife required and received but little treatment which 
was given the first and fourth week of her time here. Her liver 
was literally ulcerated and must have been in’said state for months 
ere she came to my house, and under my treatment and I bestow- 
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ed upon them every degree of attention and kindness, that could, 
in my opinion and seemiiszlyin theirs, contribute in any degree to 
their comfort, I therefore feel no rebuke of conscience nor do I re- 
gret having made a trial to save them, as it was apparently their 
wish and pleasure to the last moment of their existence. 

To justify the confidence on the part of Mr. R. K. Gould, who 
resides in New Ipswich, and to stop effectually, a further promuls 
gation of untruths, on the subject, particularly among those who 
would prefer, to know and to circulate truths to falsehoods, I have 
resorted to the only legal steps which the matter is worthy of ia its 
present shape and have obtained the legal testamony, as to the de- 
cease and burial of Mr. & Mrs. Gould, and those, and those only 
who knew the facts in the case. ‘This I haye caused to be put into 
print, not for the purpose of publication, but to furnish copies of it 
to those who really are by consanguinity, interested, and to those 
who have or may interest themselves and to preserve the testimony 
should it be necessary to use it hereafter in any other form. 

As a concluding remark, I can in truth say, that few if any come 
under my treatment, except from the recommendation of those who 
had tested, the use of my remedies upon themselves, Notwith- 
standing all that has been said of my killing my patients I have 
Jost none except such as could not be cured by any one in conse- 
quence of some organ having been irreparably injured before they 
came under my treatment, as was proven by posi-mortem examina- 
tion. There are no denomination of doctors who are not opposed 
to me, as my theary of the cause of human sickness and my modus 
operandi are peculiar to myself. 

With a disposition, duly to regard the opinions of all good people 
and with an unwavering reliance upon Divine Providence, wh le 
truth and propriety are my ruling principles. I subscribe myself, &c, 


Ss: M. WATSON, M. D. 


TOc Ti £.P-D.B LIC. 


{" We the undersigned feel it a duty we owe, both to the 
public and to Dr. Watson, to relate certain remarks that were made 
to us, and we believe they were made to many others, by Dennis 
P. Byrne, who so warmly proclaimed against the efect of Dr. W.’s 
practice, on himself, at the Marlboro Chapel, on the evening of the 
24th of February, 1841. 

We will first state, that it appears from Dr. W.’s books, that said 
Byrne commenced receiving Dr. W.’s treatment on the 9th April, 
1840, at which time one of us, (John P. Russell,) was and had 
been receiving the same mode of treatment; the other subseriber, 
(Ueconard Gilbert,) commenced receiving the treatment 14th Au- 
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cust following ; the former with a hip complaint, and the latter ap- 
parently in the last stage of consumption. 

We often met Dennis P. Byrne at Dr. W.’s office, and more than 
once heard him make the following remarks, or as nearly so as we 
can recollect—* I feel that my life hasb en prolonged Two Months 
or more by Dr. W.’s treatment, dangerous as many call it, who 
have not received it. As I was considered incurable by several 
physicians whom I consulted during the last_ few months ; moreo- 
ver, a short time previous to my calling on Dr. W., my case was 
carefully examined by Dr. Jeffries, and by him, at the same time 
my lungs were pronounced to be all ulcerated. My mother on being 
told thus of me, said to Dr. Jeffries, are you cetain that Dennis’s 
lungs are ulcerated? Yes, said Dr. Jeffries, 1 am as certain of the 
fact as if had them now in my hands. WhenI called on Dr.- 
Watson, it was with but a feeble hope ef obtaining help, and that 
little hope was created fromthe circumstance of one John Har- 
grove having been cured by Dr. W. from, seeming'y, a nearer ap- 
proach to the grave than myself. Now after a few weeks treat- 
inent, comparatively, I feel well, other than yet uneasiness in my 
side. Iam nearly as heavyas ever.” Here we asked said Byrne 
some questions, which caused him to say that Dr. W. considered 
his case a doubtful one until he had treated him several days, and 
the inflamation about the lungs was subdued, and the pulse were 
s2ttled to a very good state. 

About this time and henceforward, we often had conversation 
with said Byrne on the subject of Dr. W.’s treatment to himself 
and others, and ever found him both delighted with the Doctor and 
his treatment. Circumstances have since come to our knowledge 
which warrant our believing that Dr. Watson exercised an undue 
decree of kindness and attention to said Byrne, and that the like 
kindness is generally shown by Dr. W. to all his patients who 
are very poor. We are told, and have seen proof thereof, that Dr. 
W. did not demand of said Byrne, either for medicine or for his 
services ; moreover, it appears that as soon as Byrne thought him- 
self able to work, Dr. W. became answerable, at a hardware store, 
to the amount of twenty dollars, for tools for said Byrne, (who, by 
the by, is a cabinet maker,) and did pay, on the Ist day of Janua- 
ry last, seventeen dollars to Wm. A. Holland, near Dock Square. 
The tools were, it appears by the bill before us, gotten by said Den- 
nis P. Byrne, on the 22d day of June, 1840. Amount $22 39. 
It seems that Byrne stocked all his tools and then made a piece of 
work for said Holland, for which he received a credit of $4 00. 
Mr. Holland made a deduction, when he discovered Dr. W. had to 
pay, of $1 39, leaving a balance of $17. From this, the reader 
inay decide where the merit and demerit lie; yet we will not stop 
here, but call the attention of the imrartial public to an extract from 
said Byrne’s letter to Dr. Watson, bearing date 7th January, 1841. 

-[ We take but an extract from the letter,as the balance thereof 
pertains to some of the tools sent by Byrne to the Doctor’s house, in 
a trunk, there to remain until called for by Byrne or his order, 1. e. 
ifhe wished to use them himself. ] 
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The letter is for the inspection of any one who pleases to peruse 
it. The extract reads thus, and will doubtless convince the reader 
that Byrne did not feel himsclf at that time as having been injured 
in any way by Dr. Watson. } 

JOHN P. RUSSELL. 
LEONARD GILBERT. 


Sir: Forthe many favors you have done me, and your kind and 
gentlemanly offers, as well as the favers received from your hands, 
they are engraven on the tablets. of my memory in characters not 
to be erased but by the hand of death. For them, sir, accept this 
humble but sincere acknowledgement; it is all that I have to offer, 
and presuming on your well known generosity of heart as well as 
hand, I feel that they are acceptable. I for the present take my 
leave, and sign myself. : 

Yours Respectfully, 
(Signed) DENNIS P. BYRNE. 

To S. M. Warson, M. D. | 


N. B. D. L. Hale, the man who keeps the New England 
Thompsonian Depot, in Blackstone street, near Hanover, said to 2 
gentleman this day, that Dennis P. Byrne was in his shop yester- 
day, aud that he gave him ten dollars. 

There may be thirty pieces of silver in ten dollars. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
SuFFOLk, SS. City_or Boston. 


In pursuance of the Statute for taking Depositions to perpetuate 
evidence, Dr: Samuel M. Watson of said Boston, having delivered 
to the undersigned the foregoing statement, setting forth his interest 
in the subject concerning which he desires evidence to be taken, to 
be preserved in perpetual remembrance of the thing ; the several 
deponents whose depositions are hereto attached, to wit: Jane Mur- 
phy, Hosea Marble, Edward Barrington, Joseph Wilcutt, Jr., and 
Isaac H. Appleton, all of said Boston, personally appeared at the 
time and place notified for taking said depositions, on the twenty 
second day of January, in the year eighteen hundred and forty one 
which time was continued by adjournments, until the same were 
completed ; and each of said deponents was severally solemnly 
sworn by us to testify the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in relation to the matter for which their depositions were to 
be taken; which depositions were written down by one of us from 
their examination, in the presence of the respective deponents, and 
each deposition carefully read to and subscribed by the person ma- 
king the same under oath. 

And we gave due notice of the time and place for taking said de- 
positions, to Zenas Allen and wife, of said Boston, the only persons 
mentioned in the said statement or known to us, as interested in the 
subject matter for which these depositions were taken, but they did 
not attend the taking thereof. 

B. F. HALLETT, Two Justices of the Peace, 
Pp. S. WHEELOCK, and both Counsellors at Law: 


I, Jane Murphy of Boston, of lawful age, testify and say that I 
was employed at the house of Dr. Samuel M. Watson, as a nurse at 
the time of the decease of Mrs. Eliza A. Gould in July last. I was 
there during the whole time she was there as a patient. She had 
every kind of attention in nursing and care that could be given to 
her during her sickness. 1 and Miss Emily Appleton took care of 
her and attended to all her wants. She died on Saturday night. I 
assisted in laying out the corpse. The smell was very bad indeed: 
But few could stand it. We had to use chloride of lime to purify the 
house. There were other patients in the house, and they complained 
very much of the smell. Major Whiting and his wife were in the 
house as patients. ‘They complained very much of the smell, and 
were anxious to have it removed. Mrs. Whiting complained that 
she could not come out of her room, nor open the door. The weath- 
er was pretty warm. In the afternoon of Sunday towards the latter 
part the smell increased. I told Mr. Gould, the husband of the de- 
ceased, of the smell, and he said the quicker she was removed the 
better.. Mr Gould was then sitting up, and in possession of all his 
senses. He knew all about the removal of the corpse, and wished 
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it to be done. The coffin was brought some time in the aferhdvo# 
of Sunday, and the body was putin it. It was carried from the 
house, the sun about an hour high. Mr. Gould knew when it was 
done. He made no objection and was satisfied with allthat was 
done. I attended on Mr Gould after this, and never heard him 
“make any complaint or dissatisfaction, at the manner of the burial 
and removing the corpse. I took eonstant care of Mr. Gould, until 
his death. Dr. Watson took every possible care of Mr. and Mrs, 
Gould, late and early. I have frequently heard Mr. Gould Say, that 
Dr. Watson was over-exerting himself, in his attentions. _ L used to 
lift him in and out of bed many times inthe night. He required 
great care. » I was sick, as I think in consequence of over-exertion 
in taking care of Mr. and Mrs. Gould. The smell was dreadful 
from Mr. Gould, while he lived, He was cleaned two or three times 
a day and bandaged. Dr. Watson often did it himself. I was una- 
ble to do any work for four weeks after their death. It required a 
great eal of water to be carried up and down to keep the patient 

élean, and he was kept so: . 
SANE 
her > mark, 
MURPHY, 


a eeeeeeeene 


1, Hosea Marble of Boston, of lawful age, testify and say, that I 
am a carpenter and coflin maker. I often assist in removing corpses 
when requested. Tave a covered wagon, which I-use for that pur- 
pose. Sunday morning in July last. Dr. Samuel M. Watson called 
on me to make a coffin for Mrs. Gould, who had deceased ‘at his 
house. I had a number on hand, but none large enough, and had 
to make one. After the Dr. called, I went to the house and meas- 
ured the corpse, and then went to prepare the coffin. It is custom- 
ary to have corpses put in coffins as soon as possible, particularly 
in warm weather. In the afternoon, soon after dinner Dr. Appleton 
called, and gave an order for the plate tobe put on the coffin. I 
got the plate with the name and.age of the deceased. [He wanted 
_ me to forward it as much as possible because it was quite warm and 

the corpse smelt very bad. Dr. Appleton wished me to get the coffin 
ready, and get an undertaker, in order to have the deceased put in 
atomb that afternoon. He also wished me to ascertain the differ- 
_ ence between the expense of entombing and interring. I saw Mr. 

Martin Smith, an Undertaker, and wished him to attend to the fu- 
neral of Mrs. Gould. He said it was then so late in the afternoon 
he should not have time to attend to it, and get it into a tomb. He 
also told me the difference between entombing and interring, Mr. 
Edward Barrington was with me. We then went With the coffin 
to Dr. Watson’s. I assisted in putting the corpse in the coffin. It 
was found difficult to have the Corpse remain in the housé in con- 
sequence of the smell. I then suggested to Dr. Appleton’ that I had 
a safe place in my carriage house, where I could Tock it up and 
keep it safe, to be buried the next day. It was then too late to get 
a grave dug, and get the hearse for the burial that day, before sun. 
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set. ‘Che coffin was then carried down stairs the most convenient 
way, and we put it into my covered wagon that I use for such pur- 
poses. ‘The wagon was in Avon place, and was brought there on 
accountof being more convenient. ‘The windows and doors were 
all open. I heard or saw nothing of secrecy. It was all done 
openly. I have often removed bdédies in a similar way, and for con- 
venience gone to aside door instead of front. Several persons were 
present, while the coffin was removed. I should think seven or 
eight. Mr Barrington was with me and assisted me, and we con- 
veyed the coffin to my place. We left it in the carriage ; the coffin 
was tied up in a blanket to keep it from jamming, before we left the 
house. It was then locked upin the carriage house, which was 
perfectly tight so that no animal or petsow could get mm it. This 
was before sunset. Should think the sun was half an hour high. We 
then went to Mr. Joseph Wilcutt, Jr.-an Undertaker, 47 Salem street 
to get him to attend to the burial the next day. Did not find him. 
We went again in the evening and he engaged to attend to the buri- 
al the next morning. Mr Wilcott came in the morning, and I went 
with him to the carriage house and found all as I bad left it in the 
evening before. It was past nine o'clock. 1 had an engagement to 
see a matt, and was obliged to go away. From what I perceived of © 
the condition of the corpse at Dr. Watson’s house on Sunday after- 
noon, I thought it mot proper to have it remain in the house that 
night, and that was the reason I proposed to convey it to my carriage 
house. All that I saw and knew done in relation to the deceased, 
Mrs Gould, was proper, and such as in like circumstances, | shouid 
have been perfectly satisfied with if it had been one of my own 
friends or relatives. 


HOSEA MARBLE, 


{, Edward Barrington of Boston of lawful age, téstify and say, 
that I was formerly an Undertaker in this city, but gave it up 
about two years ago. Since then I have frequently assisted in re- 
moving and burying bodies. On the same Sunday in July, which 
-s referred to in Mr. Marble’s deposition, he sent for me to assist 
him in removing or burying the bedy of Mrs: Gould. (I then was, 
and now, am Sexton of Mr Ballou’s Church. I have heard ready 
the deposition of Mr. Hosea Marble, and all he states therem 
relating to myself, is true in every particular. 

When we called on Mr. Smith, the undertaker, he stated that’ 
the expense of depositing ina tomb would be fifteen dollars in 
udvance, the preparing of a grave one dollar. At Dr. Watson’s 
house, I told to Dr. Appleton and others present, the difference 
in the expense of burial. 1 was present and assisted in putting 
the corpse into the Coffin, conveying it into the covered wagon’ 
and to Mr. Marble’s carriage-house, where it was safely Joched 
up. The next morning I was present when Mr, Wilcutt and Mr. 
Andrews took the coffin in the morning, and put it into the hearse, 
and conveyed it tothe grave. I volunteered to goto the grave, 
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Dut Mr. Wilcutt said it was not necessary, as all-was prepared 
and he and Mr. Andrews could attend,to it. In all the transaction 
of the removal and burial of Mrs. Gould’s body, 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was proper and due to the public health and 
the comfort of the neighbors, and such as under the like circum- 
stances, I should have approved, in the case of a friend or relative. 


kK. BARRINGTON. 


1, Joseph Wilcutt, Jr. of Boston, of lawful age, testify and say, 
that Lam an Undertaker, regularly licensed by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, of the City of Boston, and have been so for nine or ten 
years. By the laws of the City, an interment of a deceased per- 
Son cannot be made, except between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset. Sunday evening, the nineteenth of July last, Mr. Hosea 
Marble and Mr. Edward Barrington, called at my house to engage 
me to inter a body the next forenoon. This was about six o’clock. 
It might have been a little later. I learnt from my family that 
they had called before. Mr. Marble informed me that he had 
removed a corpse from the house of Dr. Watson, in Washington 
street, to his place, because it was too late to entomb it, and that 
it was to remain there, that night, and he wanted me, as Under- 
taker, to bury it the next day. Mr. Marble gave me the name, 
Eliza A. Gould. I went to the Health Office the next morning, 
and reported the name to the Superintendent, as is required, 
before making an interment. After entering the funeral, I di- 
rected the City Car for burials, to be at the corner of Merrimack 
and Causeway streets, and then went to Mr. Marble’s shop, and 
with him to the carriage-house, where the body was deposited. 
We unlocked the door, and found the coffin in the wagon, wrapped 
up and undisturbed. The place appeared to be a perfectly secure 
one to deposite a corpse. There was no stable attached fo it, 
he stench ofthe body was very offensive. Mr. Stephen S. An- 
drews, my assistant and car leader, was with me, and we placed 
itin the City car or Hearse, and proceeded with it to the burial 
ground on the Neck, in the South District, which is the only 
burial ground in the City, where any person can be buried in a 
grave. ‘The corpse was conveyed to the said burial ground, and 
there interred in a proper graye and the whole conducted in a 
suitable manner, and in conformity to the regulations of ‘the City. 
On referring ta the City Record, which I have recently done, I 
find that 1 made the entry, and buried the body of Mrs. Gould on 
Monday, the twentieth of July last. We took the corpse from 
Mr. Marble’s, between ten and eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and intered it about twelve. Mr Edward Barrington proposed to 
vo with me ta the grave, but Ltold him it was unnecessary. I 
have often been called on to convey bodies to the grave without 
any mourners, as in this case. I. subsequently attended the 
funeral of Mr Joha Gould, Jr., from the house of Dr. Watson in 
Washington street, and buried him in the same burial ground by 
the side of his wife, ‘There were a number of persons present 


at the funeral. . 
JOSEPH WILCUTT, Jr. 
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1, Isaac H. Appleton of Boston, Surgeon Dentist, of lawful age, 
testify and say, that I now am, and have been for many years in 
practice in this city as a Surgeon Dentist. In June last, Mr. 
_Joun Gould Jr., late of New Ipswich, New Hampshire, came to 
my office. I had previously known him from his youth, we having 
been born in the same town. For many years he had been 
crippled and greatly diseased from scrofulous affections. His 
knees were very much enlarged, elbow joints stiff, his right hand 
could not be raised to his head, and in attempting to walk his legs 
were bent at right angles nearly, at the knees, his body very 
much depressed, and his frame greatly emaciated. I had known 
the commencement of his disease about eighteen hundred twenty 
eight, and it continued increasing upon him till his death. He 
stated to me that he came here to be treated by Dr. Watson, as 
a last resort; that he had previously given up all hope of recovery 
entirely. I had advised him, the winter preceding, to consult 
Dr. Watson, from the confidence I had in his skill in like cases 
i1 my own treatment and that of others, and believing that if 
there was any relief for him, it would be from that source, 
all others having been tried by him, as I understood from 
him, without effect. He did not comply with my advice in con- 
sulting Dr. Watson, at the time I gave it, but was induced to do 
80, as he told me, in consequence of afterwards seeing published 
and learning many cures effected by him. Mr. Gould then went 
to Dr. Watson’s house, where patients were received, and re- 
mained there four weeks before his wife was sent for by him.— 
During that time I saw Mr. Gould more or less, nearly every day, 
and sometimes two or three times a day. He frequently ex- 
pressed himself to me and to others in my hearing, well satisfied 
with the treatmert he was receiving. THis expression was, he 
was very much delighted with it. *The nursing, attention and 
comforts which he received, appeared to be ail that skill and 
kindness could do. At the expiration of about four weeks, he 
proposed to send for his wife to receive medical advice, and con- 
sulted me upon the subject, as to the time of sending for her. 
He had made up his mind to send for’ her, before he consulted 
me, which was only as to the time and expense. His wife was 
my cousin, and had long been an invalid, suffering from an aflec- 
tion of the liver. I knew her to have been feeble as far back as 
eighteen hundred and twenty eight. Mrs. Gould. was sent for by 
her husband, and came to the Doctor’s the twentieth of Juné, 1840. 
Mr. Gould stated to me before she came, that she was failing, and 
ifany thing was done for her it must be soon. I continued to 
see Mr. and Mrs. Gould, almost daily until her decease. ” For the 
first fortnight she appeared to improve. But very little’ medicine 
was administered to her, from what I saw, and what she’ said to 
me. She expressed herself perfectly satisfied with her medical 
and other treatment, and grateful to Dr; Watson for his skill and 
kind attentions to ‘her, I never heard her intimate the least com- 
plaint in these respects, but always the contrary. The first week 
she was ‘there, she was confined ‘to her bed a part of the time, 
the second week ‘she improved and frequently walked out: ‘The 
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third week she failed, and from the middle of it began to sink till 
she died. The evening of her decease I was with her two or 
three hours, and left her at ten o'clock. She was distressed in 
taking food, which had been particularly so for two or three days, 
during which time, she had been able to take but very little nour- 
ishment. I did not then apprehend, nor did any one to my knowl- 
edge, that she was near her end. - As I aiterwards learned, she 
died about two hours and a half after I left her, on Saturday 
evening, During her sickness she was nursed by my sister Emily 
Appleton, and Jane Murphy, and as far as I knew or learned, one 
er both were constantly in uitendance upon, or with her, day and 
night. The Sunday morning after death, 1 saw decased at eleven 
o’clock, with Dr. Watson. By the request and with the apprce- 
bation of Mr. Gould we examined the liver of the deceased, to 
ascertain the effect of the disease. The whole organ was in a 
state of ulceration and literally rotten except a sinall portion of 
the lower part. The husband, Mr. Gould, knew that this eXau.-~ 
nation was had and the result was shown.to him, | 

- Previous to the examination the arrangement was for the funeral 
to take place at nine o’clock Monday morning. Mr. Gou!d had 
consulted me as to having Mrs. Gould entombed, with a view to her 
subsequent removal to New Ipswich. He inquired the difference 
in expense of entombing. or burial in a grave, which I did net 
know byt made inquiries at his request, through Mr. Hosea 
Marble. After Mr. Gould learned that the entombing was expen- 
sive and would require an obligation to remove the body within 
a given time, he declined that mode of interment. This was 
after the coffin was brought to the house by Mr. Marble and Mr. 
Barrington, up to which time it was understood that the deceased 
was to be entombed. The condition of the corpse was found.-to 
be such, about noon, that in my opinion and that of all who were 
present, or in the house, it was indispensable that it should be re- 
moved that day, I first made the suggestion to Dr. Watson that 
it nyust be removed on this account, and went to Mr. Marble to 
get him to hasten the preparations for the burial. These were 
not completed, until it was too late to open a tom, or prepare a 
grave before sunset. The heat of the Weather, the condition of 
the body, which was extremely offensive, and the effect upon the 
patients and inmates of the house was such as to render it, in my 
opinion, indispensable for the safety of the living, that the dead 
should be removed. I kx ow that Mr. Gould was of the same 
opinion, aad freely concurred in the arrangements for the removal 
which was pruvosed by Mr. Marble. 

The deposition of said Marble has been read to me, in relation to 
the removal of the body from the hoase. I was present and assisted, 
and know the facts.as stated by him to be true. The whole proceed. 
ings were openly dune, and in the presence of from eight ty ten per- 
sons or more, who were in and out during the removal. [ had no 
thought of secrecy or anything improper in the proceedings, and 
they were such, as under such circumstances, I should have been 
satisfied with, if in my own family. When the body was removed, 
the sux was an hour or muye hizh, I should think. ” ] know that a 
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shroud was provided for the deceased, and saw it on Sunday at the 
house. I heard Dr. Watson say to Mr, Gould that he had provided 
jt, and Mr. Gould, on learning the expense, which was seven dollars, 
preferred not having it used, remarking that it was unnecessary, as 
the corpse would not be exposed, and he did not wish to incur the ex- 
pense. ‘The corpse wae decently laid ont. One week after the de- 
cease of Mrs. Gould, Mr. Lemuel Shattuck, was at Dr. Watson’s 
house. I called on him, to invite him to see Mr. Gouid, by the re- 
quest of the latter. L introduced Mr. Shattuck to Dr. Watson. In 
the course of the conversation, Dr. Watson remarked that he had 
in the course of the treatment dyawn three or four quarts of blood 
from Mr. Gould, and ten gallons of puss from his knees., ‘This con- 
versation was before Mr. Shattuck went into Mr. Gould’s room. We 
three went in together. I was present all the time Mr. Shattuck 
\vas in Dr. Watson’s office, and am confident nothing was said of 
any greater quantity of blood being drawn from Mr. Gould, than I 
Have before ‘stated. After the decease of Mrs. Gould, the atten- 
tions of Dr. Watson to Mr. Gould, were unremitting. I have fre- 
quently known him to carry Mr. Gould up and down the stairs from 
and to the shower bath. After the decease of Mr. Gould, his case 
was examined by Dr. J. B. 8. Jackson of Boston, in presence of 
Doctors Watson and Clough, and myself and others. Dr. Jackson 
examined the knees and. said it was unnecessary to examine any 
firther—that was suflicient cause of death. I was present at the fu- 
neral of Mr. Gould, witha number of other persons, and went to 
the grave. After the death of Mr. Gould, Mrs. Caroline Allen, wife 
of Mr. Zenas Alien, had a conversation with me, in my office, in 
relation to the decease of Mr. and Mrs. Gould, and the burial of the 
litter, She said that Dr. Watson had killed two worthy persons, 
aad he would not have a chance to kill any more, for he would be ob- 
lized to flee the City, for the City Authorities were going to take it up. 
She said that Dr. Watson was a murderer, and she would make the 
City ring with it, and he would not stay in the City three days, She 
also made some remarks in relation to the burial of Mrs. Goujd, on 
acount of her being buried so hastily and carried to a barn, as she 
s:ated, and buried secretly or privately. I avoided conversing with 
Mrs. Allen, perceiving that she was not in a state of mind to be rea= 
soned with. I cautioned her and advised her tq be cautious how 
sie dabbled in the matter. She then made some reply attacking me 
as implicated in the business. ‘Ihere were other similar remarks 
made by her, and she then went away. I never had any other con- 
yersation with her, on this subject. I did send a message to her, af- 
terwards, that if she would call and was desirous of getting the facts, 
I would cheerfully give them to her. She did not call. From my 
own knowledge of the facts, and what I learned of others who knew 
them, I was satisfied that the statements of Mrs. A. were wholly un- 
founded. As I was a relative of Mrs. Gould, I did not consider that 
Mrs. Allen had any right to interfere, but I felt disposed to give her 
an opportunity to learn the tacts. She was no connexion of the de- 
ceased, and but slightfy acquainted. Ihave no knowledge of any 
statement injurious to Dr. “Watson, in this matter, coming from any 
source as the origin, but the above. 
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Before signing the foregoing deposition, the witness desires to 
say that there are some facts in addition to the above, which he might 
state if particularly inquired of, none of which contradict, but all of 
which would be in conformity to this deposition. He has stated, as 
fully as he recollects, in relation to the subject matter of the inqui- 
ries put to him. 

Tnterrogatory, by Samuel M. Watson. 

Have you any pecumiary connexion with said Watson, or any in- 
terest of a pecuniary nature, in any patients he may receive through 
your recommendation or otherwise ? 


Answer by the Deponent. No. There isno understanding of 
the kind verbal or written, and never hasbeen. I have recommen- 
ded patients to Dr. Watson, because from my own experience and 
close observation of his practice, I believe he could cure in cases 
where others failed. 


I. H. APPLETON. 


I, Emily Appleton, of New Ipswich in the state of New Himp: 
shire, of lawful age, do testify and say that I have known the late 
John Gould Jr. of New Ipswich, and hts wife Eliza A. Gould, for 
fifteen or twenty years until their decease. Me was afflicted with 
‘the disease which he had when he died, when I first knew him, 
and cortinued’ to be t ll his death. I know that before he came to 
Dr. Watgon’s in Boston, he had been under the care of several 
physicians. He did receive some benefit from one of thé physi- 
cians, as he told me,a number of years ago, but afterwards relapsed 
and grew worse. IE saw Mr. Gould in New Ipswich about a fort- 
night before he came to Boston. He was then very feeble and 
afflicted with large swellings in the knees; was bent over. He 
could not raise his hand. He and his wife both said they had got 
discouraged in applying to physicians. I came to Boston from New 
Ipswich nearly a fortnight before Mr. Gould did. I met him there, 
at Dr. Watson’s, the day he Game. He was then as [ saw himat 
New Ipswich. I frequently saw him while there, before his wife 
came. He appeared to be well satisfied. Lasked him how he 
liked: Dr. Watson, he said he is the manI want. He is honest. 
J never said anything to him about sending for his wife. She caine 
to Dr. Watson's the twentieth of June. I saw her every day tne first 
few days, not quite a week, and then frequently until the sixth 
of July, when I commenced taking care of her with Jane Murphy, 
and continued till she died. She had every attention that could be 
given. I have heard the deposition of Jane Murphy in relation to 
this matter, and so far as it relates to the case of Mrs. Gould, her 
death and the’reasons for removing the corpse,] was present and 
know all she has stated to be true. During the last forinight of 
Mrs. Gculd’s life, [ was with her as her nurse constantly day and 
night. But very little medicine was given to her. She was not 
bled at all the last fortnight. Previous th that she had been bled 
three times. I suppose about a quart of blood was taken from her 
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in all. She repertedly spoke to me in strong terms of Dr. Watson's 
skill atid treatmetit: She appeared perfectly satisfied-to the last, 
1 was with her the night she died. Her death was unexpected at 


the time. For several days before, she had been ind'sposed to take . 


nourishment and had taken but little; rather more the day of 
her death. I slept with her the night she died—found her in dis« 
tress and went to get some water, and when I returned she was 
dead. J had no thought that evening she veas near her end, but 
thought she vould get well. I had known Mrs. Gouldefor fifteen 
years in New Ipswich: Her health had been feeble all that time} 
I do know that she had had more than one Doctor for her sickness. 
T also know that she had considered her case incurable. I have 
often had this from herself. A few days after she came to Boston 
she expressed herself to me that her feelings were when at New 
Ipswich that it was doubtful ifshe should return from. Boston in 
consequence of her feeble health. I know that for years she had 
been subject to fainting spells. I know of no secrecy as regards the 
death of Mrs. Gould. Mrs. Caroline Allen was twice at Dr. 
Watson’s house, while Mrs. Gould was thete. She was merely a 
slight acquaintance. The Monday after Mrs. Gould’s death I saw 
Mrs. Allen. She inquired of me, how does Mrs. Gould, 1 answer- 
ed she is doing well, meaning het immortal part. She inquired 
who takes care of Mrs. Gould, and I told her the game that take 


care of youand me. She replied the Lord? and then said the - 


Lord takes care of Mrs. Gould too, he has taken her to himself. A 
short time after this, inthe same conversation, I told her that Mrs. 
Gould was dead, and the circumstances of hér death: This was at 
Mrs. Allen’s house. Isaw her several times afterwards, and in 
consequence of understanding she was dissatisfied, I invited her; 
ait the request of Dr. Appleton to call at his oflice and get all 
the information in relation to Mrs. Gould’s burial. I do not know 
that she ever went. She declined going at the tirne. 


EMILY APPLETON, 


- - : > 


i 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
_ Surronx ss. Marcn, 3d, 1841 


Then personally appeared the above named Emily Appleton, 
and being solemly sworn to tell the truth the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth in the matter set forth in the foregoing statement of 
Samuel M. Watson, and in pursuance of an additional statement 
of said Watson, her deposition was by one of us, taken down in 
writing, in her presence and by her subscribed. Due notice 
Was given to said Zenas Allen and Caroline Allen of time and 
place, but neither was present. ; 

te ko de One Justices of the Peace and 
P, S. WHEELOCK. §- both Counseliors at Law. 
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CASE OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY MARSHALL S. PERRY, M.D., OF BOSTON, 


Communicated to the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, Dec. 8th, 1856, 


Tue assault was made upon Mr. Sumner in the Senate of the 
United States, on Thursday, May 22d. The first blow produced 
insensibility. It is not certain how many blows he received ; they 
were many. He bled profusely, and fell insensible on the floor. 
When he was removed to the ante-room, it was thought he could 
not survive. His wounds were dressed by Dr. Boyle. He had 
two gashes on the back of the head, one above each ear, about two, 
or two anda half inches in length. These gashes went through 
the scalp to the bone, which was laid bare, but it is supposed not 
fractured. Besides these, he had bruises on the face, on the back 
of each hand and on the arms. 

From the time of the attack until the Monday following, no seri- 
ous symptoms manifested themselves, except some pain and sore- 
ness in the head, and nervousness. ‘Tuesday morning he had 
more pain, and in the afternoon he was quite feverish. During the 
night the pain became very violent, and when 1 saw him early on 
Wednesday, for the first time, professionally, he had a high fever, 
pulse 104, intense pain in the head, eyes suffused, and extreme ner- 
vousness. The scalp above the right ear was inflamed, having the — 
appearance of erysipelas, This inflammation extended to the 
glands of the neck, which were swollen and tender to the touch. 
On examination, it was found that pus had formed under the scalp, 
which escaped readily on opening the wound, which had been 
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closed over with collodion by Dr. Boyle. Mr. S. had suffered so 
much during the last ten hours, that he had become very much 
exhausted. He was put under the influence of opium; the wound 
was poulticed, and perfect rest enjoined. For three days he 
was in a critical situation. The local inflammation, the danger 
of poison from the absorption of pus, and the extreme nervous ex- 
haustion, made it a formidable case. At the end, however, of this 
time, he appeared to be out of immediate danger. 

The wound on the left side of the head healed by first intention. 
It was several weeks before that on the right side closed over. 
During this time he was very weak, had some fever, especially 
when excited, and was confined mostly to his bed. He did not at 
that time complain of much pain in his head, but as the wound 
healed after several weeks, he had neuralgic pain in the back of the 
head, coming on in paroxysms. As these passed away, he hada 
feeling of oppressive weight or pressure of the brain, which was 
increased when excited or engaged in conversation. He described 
it as ‘a 56-pounds weight”? upon his head. At the same time he 
lost flesh and strength, his appetite was irregular, and his nights 
wakeful—sometimes lying awake all night, or when sleeping, dis- 
turbed. He had also increased sensibility of the spinal cord, and a 
sense of weakness in the small of the Back. These were developed 
by walking, and every step he took seemed to produce a shock upon 
the brain. His walk was irregular and uncertain, and after slight 
efforts he would lose almost entire control of the lower extremities. 

In this condition he was advised by Dr. Lindsly, of Washington, 
to remove from that place to some more quiet spot. He accordingly 
came to Philadelphia, and there called upon Dr. Wister for advice. 
Mountain air and complete seclusion were recommended ; but Mr. 
Sumner undertook first to try the sea air, and went to Cape May. 
Here he was very weak, so that he was unable to bathe, and he 
finally left without any sensible improvement. On the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Wister, he went to Cresson, in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. While there he was in the family of Dr. R. M. Jackson, and 
under his medical direction, | 
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The following letters, received from Drs. Wister and Jackson, 
describe Mr. Sumner’s condition while under their care. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 14th, 1856. 
Dr. M. 8. Perry,—Dear Sir,—It gives me much pleasure to 
reply to your note of inquiry concerning the health of Mr. Sumner. 
You are perfectly aware of the condition of Mr. S. when he 
reached this city on the 9th of July; a condition of extreme ner- 
vous exhaustion, his circulation feeble, and in fact every vital power 
alarmingly sunken. At that time his steps were feeble and totter- 
ing, as in extreme old age; he complained of constant pain in the 
back and lower extremities; in the latter, it was a tired and 
weary sensation, and he had a sense of constriction and pressure 
about the head. At that time his pulse was quick and small, ap- 
petite languid, and his sleep broken, disturbed and unrefreshing. 
All the above conditions were heightened by exertion, either 
mental or physical. I could find no evidence of organic disease. 
1 understood Mr. Sumner to be in that state of extreme nervous 
exhaustion from which men are months, and, at times, even years, 
in being fully restored. 
_Mr. Sumner has done eminently well. His present state is but a 
shadow of that above described; and although none of the features 
of the past are lost, they are only evident when imprudent exertion, 
mental or physical, shall call them up. Within the limits of exer- 
tion of an ordinary retired gentleman, Mr. Sumner improves daily, 
and all his powers improve, with a steady progress towards perfect 
health. Indiscretion brings on morbid wakefulness, and in the re- 
curring outline of his former condition, admonishes him that though 
recovering, he is still in risk. 
With much respect, truly yours, Caspar WISsTER. 


LETTER FROM DR. JACKSON.* 
You ask for a brief report of the case of the Hon. Charles 


_ Sumner, as it came under my observation during his visit and stay 


* This letter was addressed to Hon. H. Wilson. 
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on the Alleghany Mountain in Pennsylvania. Mr. Sumner came 

to Cresson on the 3d of August last. On his arrival, he had the 
appearance of a man who had been sick for a long time, and was 
still extremely unwell. Careful observations and examinations of 
the case, for some time, revealed the following appearances and 
symptoms. 

The lips were pale, showing a watery condition of the blood, 
evinced also by general pallor of the countenance and flabbiness of 
the solids. The action of the heart and arteries was weak, the 
pulse being slow and languid. On the surface of the head the 
integuments showed a slight redness around the cicatrices of the 
recently-healed cuts; also some morbid sensibility on pressure. 
Efforts at walking gave a tottering and uncertain gait, as if from 
partial paralysis (say threatened paraplegia), the steps being short 
and unsteady, the muscles evidently not under the complete control 
of the will, the limbs even giving way partially. The slightest exer- 
tion was followed by lassitude, quite disproportioned to the efforts. 
His nights were frequently passed in a state of morbid wakefulness, 
and general uneasiness. The action of the brain was always fol- 
lowed by a sense of weight and dull throbbing pain in the head. 
This result invariably followed even the slightest mental effort of 

®writing a common letter of business. 

The entire chain of symptoms soon pointed to the head and spine 
as the seat of a highly morbid condition. The contents of the other 
cavities of the body seemed normal. As no regular medical report 
had been given me of the case before its arrival at the Mountain, 
its original condition after the assault had to be inferred from pre- 
sent inspection, without the history of its progress. From this it was 
clearly evident that the brain and spinal cord had been the seat of 
a grave and formidable lesion. As the first violent symptoms had 
passed off, the consequences of which, veiled and obscure, were the 
only evidence by which the case could be read, it was clearly appa- 
rent that its present pathological condition was of a most serious 
character, and had been preceded by impending danger to life. 
From all the facts, it was evident that from the blows upon the skull, 
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there must have been either congestion, or concussion followed by 
congestion, or positive inflammation of the brain or its investing 
membranes in this case. Actual fracture is not at all necessary to 
this result. In Hope’s Pathological Anatomy, we have the follow- 
ing statement: “In several cases of fracture of the skull, and in 
some of injury of the scalp alone (!), I have found pus, either liquid 
or of a pasty consistence, between the bone and the dura mater, 
and adhering to both.” Thus inflammation and its products on the 
interior of the skull proceed from “injuries of the scalp alone.” 
The injury occurring in a subject of a highly impressible and deli- 
cate nervous temperament, at a time in which the central organ of 
the nervous system was exhausted by excessive mental tension for 
days and nights of severe effort, carried with it impending destruction. 
The insidious danger of the first injury was now only to be estimated 
by its threatening consequences at the stage of progress of the case 
when it arrived at the Mountain. All too plainly marked by fear- 
ful features the true character of the effects of the assault in the 
Senate, and plainly showed their fatal tendencies in the condition of 
the man. At this stage of the case, whatever might have been, 
or might now be the condition of the suffering internal organs, de- 
bility and exhaustion of life was manifestly the clearest phenomenon 
visible. 

This was accompanied with an interrupted action of the muscles 
of voluntary motion, great weakness of the loins, inability to pro- 
tract beyond a few minutes any mental effort without pain, weight 
and uneasiness in the head, together with soreness in the region 
of the cervical vertebra ; all of which symptoms, taken together, 
demonstrate a case ravaged by severe disease in the great nervous 
centre, and showing in that region still a highly pathological condi- 
tion of parts. All the symptoms being of a depressed order, ex- 
haustion and weakness predominating in all the functions, the clear 
indication in the case was to réenergize the man in every way,and by 
every influence. This, it seemed, would be most effectually secured 
by a judicious diet, mild tonic agents, constant exercise in the open 
air on horseback, or in a carriage, and by cessation of all active 
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efforts of the diseased parts, and a gradual stringing up and intona- 
tion of the whole body under the influence of mountain air, moun- 
tain water, and change of climate. Within five weeks, the effects 
of this treatment were marked and clearly visible to all. So em- 
phatic were they in the consciousness of Mr. Sumner, that he could 
not be persuaded he was still an invalid, and not almost well and 
ready for the field of active operations. He left the Mountain 
prematurely, before he was hardened and his body restored to its 
normal tone. This was done contrary 1o my urgent advice and 
entreaties. It was clearly apparent, that with one more month of 
the bracing influences of the Mountain, he would have been much | 
better than at present, and the perfect final restoration of the Sena- 


tor’s health greatly facilitated. Yours truly, 


Cresson, Nov. 12th, 1856. R. M. Jackson. 


Since Mr. Sumner’s return to Boston, he has been gradually im- 
proving. He has followed a rigid system of exercise in the open 
air, and carefully avoided all intellectual excitement. The pressure 
in his head, or sensation of weight, which formerly came on after the 
slightest mental or physical exertion, and which was very oppressive, 
is now felt only after great fatigue, or considerable effort of the 
mind. He still complains, after sitting up for a long time, of pain 
in his back ; and when he rises from his bed or chair, he finds at 
first some difficulty in using the muscles of the lower extremities, 
but after walking a short time they become quite flexible and under 
the complete control of the will. His appetite is good, he sleeps 
much better than he did, and is gaining flesh and strength. I see 
no reason why he may not entirely recover, unless he allows himself 
too soon to enter upon his senatorial duties. He has already as- 
sumed the external appearance of health. ‘Time and mental re- 
pose will do the rest. 

I think it is impossible to decide, with absolute certainty, what the 
pathological condition of Mr. Sumner’s brain has been ; but | am in- 
clined to the opinion of Dr. Jackson, that the base of the brain, as well 
as the spinal cord, has been the seat of some serious lesion. The 
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Jong-continued sense of weight in his head, the pain along the spine, 
the partial loss of power in the lower extremities, the loss of flesh 
during the first three months after the attack, and the wakefulness 
without any affection of the mind, would lead, I think, to this con- 
clusion. Had the patient died, a post-mortem examination would 
have determined conclusively the character of the injury; but we 
can only make an approximation to a true appreciation of the case 
by a cautious interpretation of the symptoms. 
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PURSUANT to a call in the public papers, a large meeting 
of the members of the Medical Profession was held on 
Thursday night, March 29th, 1860, at the Rooms of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, No. 47 North Calvert 
street. 

Dr. JOHN I’. MONMONIER opened the meeting by saying, 
that, as the Executive Committee of the Faculty had been 
active in calling the meeting, it would be well to state the 
objects for which it was convened. A portion of the Medi- 
cal Profession—members of the societies,—had already 
expressed their sorrow at the death of Pror. CHARLES 
FRICK, but this meeting was called for the purpose of 
giving a more general expression by the Profession. He 


‘moved that Dr. ALEx. C. RoBINSON be called to the chair. 


The motion was unanimously carried. 
Dr. W. Coew VAN BIBBER was chosen Secretary. 


Dr. RoBINSON, on taking the chair, expressed himself as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN: —In complying with your request to 
occupy the chair this evening, I recognize those around 
me far better prepared by experience to discharge its 
duties,—but no one, more touched by the sad event, which 
has called us together. Need I announce the purpose of 
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this gathering? Need I repeat what has been echoed 
along the avenues, and through the homes of our city? 
Need I tell you whom we mourn?—That we are here to 
speak to each other of our sorrow at the death of Dr. 
CHARLES Frick—snatched from our midst in the full vigor 
of manhood, activity and usefulness. ‘Know ye not, that 
there is a Prince, and a great man fallen this day in Israel !” 
Although it is with the living, and not the dead, that we, 
as professional men, have to do,—yet when death comes so 
unexpectedly and occupies the chambers, which but yester- 
day breathed the breath of life—stopping the throbbings 
of those avenues along which the warm blood so strongly 
coursed,—rendering those chords irresponsive, which never 
before ceased to vibrate to affection, to duty, and to intel- 
ligence,—it is fitting and natural, that we should gather 
together, and tell of our affection,—of our admiration,—of 
our disappointment, and of our sorrow, at the loss of such 
a professional colleague and brother. 

Why, gentlemen, scarcely had CHARLES FRIcK returned 
from the newly made grave of a valued professional asso- 
ciate (Dr. BERwick B. Smita), before he heard the sum- 
mons—‘ Behold the feet of them which have buried thy 
brother are at the door, and shall carry thee out.” This ° 
solemnly sudden summons came to him in early manhood,— 
the morning dew still resting on the fresh chaplet, so re- 
cently placed upon his brow. Indeed to those familiar with 
his strength and fitness, Professor Frick had hardly fully 
equipped himself for his duties, when called from life into 
eternity by an inscrutable but all-wise Providence. We 
intrude not upon the once bright, but now desolate home, 
and hearts that loved him most, because they knew him 
best,—we dwell not on the blighted prospects of distin- 
guished usefulness for which he was so happily maturing,— 
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but missing the frank smile of that well known face, and 
the kindly pressure of that warm hand,—we irresistibly 
gathered around his grave, and have now gathered here to 
speak of the worth of the departed physician and man. 
We are not here to eulogise the dead,—but to speak the 
truth of one we knew and loved. 

When the soldier dies, his burial is told by the muffled 
drum and minute guns, which sound his requiem. That 
over, the trumpet’s voice is heard to break the stillness of 
the scene ;—the quickened tread of returning columns, and 
the martial music, floating from rank to rank, breathe 
oblivion o’er the scldier’s fall, and speak forgetfulness of 
grief; all, all is soon again life and motion, which dream 
not of him, who lies buried “ with his martial cloak around 
him.” 

It is not thus when one is struck down on the field of 
science. The ranks are not so full of leaders. No advance- 
ing column comes ready to fill the gap. Candidates slowly 
present themselves, to supply the vacant place. It must 
be long before that place can be filled in our hearts, or in 
our professional ranks, left vacant by the death of Prof. 
CHARLES F'RIcK. But I leave to others to depict, appro- 
priately, the worth and virtues of our departed friend, and 
embody your grief in fitting words. Merely intending 
thus to announce the purpose of this meeting, I could not 
say less of one, whose devotion to his duties as a pupil of 
the Baltimore Alms House, I well remember while physi- 
cian of that institution in 1845-46,—where I found young 
FRICK a student,—commanding the affection of his fellow- 
students and all associated with him, as well as the grati- 
tude of the poor inmates of the wards, to whom he was 
ever faithful and ever kind. He there gained my affec- 
tion; and I observed his subsequent professional distinction 
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with gratified feelings, knowing that he truly merited all 
he so fairly won, and modestly wore. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to draft resolutions to express the sense 
of the meeting. Adopted. 

The Chair appointed Drs. CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, JAS. 
BorDLEY, and Louis H. STerNeEr. 

Dr. Wa. M. Kemp moved that the same committee be re- 
quested to express the sentiments of the meeting in regard 
to the death of Dr. Berwick B. SmirH. Adopted. 

The committee retired, and returned in a few minutes 
with their resolutions. 


Dr. JoHNsTON, the Chairman, in presenting them, said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION :—In presenting the resolutions prepared at 
your request for action this evening, your committee beg 
leave to make a few remarks upon the saddest occasion 
which has ever brought us together. And this we do with 
the more earnestness since most of us enjoyed the privilege 
of close personal relations with them for whom we mourn ; 
and were the constant witnesses of the exercise of the noble 
qualities which evidenced the exalted character of the 
one, and of the rising eminence of the other. 

It is hardly more than a week since Dr. CHARLES FRICK 
stood among us in a robust health that promised long con- 
tinuance; and a week ago yesterday he joined the throng 
of mourners who followed to their last resting place the 
remains of our young and esteemed professional brother, 
Dr. Berwick B. Sire. Who, then, that looked upon his 
manly form or watched his vigorous step, could have enter- 
tained the fatal suspicion that Death had already sped his 
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poisoned arrow and marked him as a new victim? Yet 
even at that time the barb had reached its quarry, and lay 
rankling in his bosom. 

Upon completing the usual course of college mstruc- 
tion, CHARLES FRICK, at the age of sixteen, determined 
upon embarking at once in an active career; and accord- 
ingly he sought and obtained the position of assistant civil 
engineer in the service of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company. For years he labored in the field of his 
duties with an assiduity which met with the fullest appro- 
bation: but unable to restrain the impulse which burned 
within him, he abandoned an avocation which promised 
him abundant success, entered the office of Dr. Joun BUCK- 
LER, as a student of medicine, and matriculated in the 
University of Maryland in 1848. 

It soon became manifest that he had not mistaken the 
suggestive promptings of his genius, for, after pursuing his 
studies with a zeal, to which those who were his fellow 
students can testify, he graduated with distinction in the 
Medical Department of the University, in the spring of 
1845. 

But although Dr. Frick now stood before the world in 
the enviable attitude of one who had merited and received 
unusual honor in his class, he felt the need of a closer 
approach to disease than was possible even at the Baltimore 
Infirmary, and longed for the privileged opportunity of 
applying at the bedside the high principles of Medicine ; 
of putting to a practical test the accredited doctrines of 
disease; of witnessing the varied phenomena exhibited in 
all the phases of morbid affections; of rendering diagnosis 
certain and treatment effectual; and of cultivating a more 
familiar acquaintance with the normal and pathological 
anatomy of the human frame. Being sensible that the 
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wards of the Baltimore City and County Alms House 
afforded the desired advantages, he procured his nomination 
and election as one of-the resident students in that Institu- 
tion, and entered upon his duties soon after the attainment 
of his degree. Under the guidance of most excellent 
attending physicians he made solid and rapid progress in 
the task he had assigned himself, enjoyed much reputation 
for faithful and accurate observation and for comprehensive 
analysis, gained all hearts by his sterling integrity and 
gentle demeanor; and left the Alms House in 1846, after a 
little more than a year’s residence, followed by the regrets 
and best wishes of all its inmates. 

Being resolved to devote himself entirely to the profes- 
sion of his choice, Dr. Fr1cK soon associated himself with 
three of his cotemporaries for the purpose of affording 
united professional assistance to the poorer classes; and 
after a brief interval he became one of the four instructors 
who inaugurated an establishment for private medical 
teaching, under the title of Maryland Medical Institute. It 
was in this little institution that his aptitude for imparting 
information forced itself on the attention of his colleagues 
and pupils; and at the same time his genial manner so won 
upon those by whom he was surrounded, that he attached 
them to him by ties of respectful and most affectionate 
regard. Upon the closure of the doors of this preparatory 
school, Dr. Frick applied himself with renewed energy to 
the practice of his profession; and receiving soon after- 
wards, in 1849, the appointment of Physician to the Mary- 
land Penitentiary, he found ample occasion for the exercise 
of his skill and for the application of his extensive know- 
ledge. During the long term of his service as medical 
officer of this penal establishment, he gave constant proof 
of his rare ability, contributed largely towards rendering 
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the hospital system more humane, reduced the mortality of 
the incarcerated, and shortened their average number of 
hospital days. Nor was his active and well-stored mind at 
rest upon the past: he gathered a harvest where none had 
cared to apply the sickle; and besides other valuable con- 
tributions, he gave to the world most acceptable and original 
views upon Diuretics and Renal Pathology, as well as 
extended and laborious analyses of the Blood and Urine. 
In fact, he so enlarged the scope of his official duties, as 
notably to increase the difficulty of their performance by 
any successor. 

Dr. F'R1ck established himself definitely in Baltimore, by 
contracting a matrimonial alliance in 1854. In the next 
year, he became one of the Physicians of the Union Pro- 
testant Infirmary; and, upon the creation of the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy, the acquirements and practical talents 
of Dr. Frick had become so generally recognized, that he 
was immediately chosen to fill the Professorship of Materia 
Medica in that Institution; and in his new position, he not 
only affirmed the assurances he had given, but he laid the 
foundation, by his mastery of the art of lecturing, of his 
future remarkable success in another and more extensive 
field of labor. 

In the spring of 1857, Dr. Frick made a short trip to 
Kurope, and visited the Hospitals of the English and French 
Capitals, with serious intention and profitable results; and 
upon his return, he relaxed none of his energy in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, nor of his devotion to the poor, the 
sick, or the afflicted, who sought his aid or professional 
assistance. 

In 1858 a vacancy occurred in the Faculty of the University 
of Maryland, whereupon, as the recollection of every one 
here present will bear us out, all eyes were turned towards 
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Dr, F RICK as the man above all others in the medical profes- 
sion in our city, whose entire fitness for the chair was pre- 
eminent and undeniable; and when the Faculty, in verifica- 
tion of the universally expressed opinion, elevated him to 
the Professorship of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, most 
hearty congratulations were offered as well to the new Pro- 
fessor as to his colleagues; and the most confident predic- 
tions were uttered as to his success as a Teacher, and the 
considerable part he was likely to take in extending the 
usefulness and reputation of the Institution. 

Upon accepting the newly conferred honor, Dr. Frick 
retired from his position in the Penitentiary, entered upon 
the discharge of the clinical duties incident upon his recent 
appointment, and formulized material for the approaching 
session of the University. Professor Frick opened the ses- 
sion of 1858-59 in a discourse of great elegance; stamped 
a powerful and individual impress upon the course of Lec- 
tures he delivered; and conducted his clinical teaching in 
so strikingly original, truthful and instructive a manner, as 
to fill his friends with pride and admiration. 

Again he had finished his course, and renewed his attend- 
ance in the wards of the Baltimore Infirmary, when a case 
of pestiferous Diptheria fell under his care. In vain he 
exhausted the resources of medicine, which few could so 
well command—in vain he afforded the last hope, that 
surgical interference could promise—the patient succumbed 
to the malignity of the disease. Happy had it been for us, 
if the destroyer had paused here, and arrested his fatal step ! 
but alas! the poisonous exhalation only quitted the quiv- 
ering and dying frame, to fasten with unyielding grasp 
upon him who had extended his arm to save. From 
Tuesday to Sunday is a brief period, but in that short time, 
the fearful work was accomplished; and the hour of 
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noon had hardly sounded on the 25th of March, when our 
friend and brother had laid down his life. He died, as he 
had lived, all patience, all courage, all endurance. 

If we sadly contemplate the life of Dr. CHARLES FRICK, 
we find it even, consistent, and noble. As boy, youth, and 
man, he was true to himself, was brave, generous, compas- 
sionate, toilsome, and mindful of others: as a friend he was 
considerate, faithful and full of the warmest affection: as a 
Physician he was wise, gentle, discreet, and replete with the 
kindliest sympathy: as a Teacher, he was full of know- 
ledge, ability, and the most earnest resolve to render a 
good account of his trust. In short, in every relation of 
his brief existence the exalted character of Dr. CHARLES 
Frick shone with untarnished and steady lustre; and he 
has left behind him a remembrance which we love and 
honor, and an example that is worthy of all imitation. 

Such was the man to whose memory we offer this heart- 
felt and melancholy tribute. 


The following resolutions were then read: 


Wuereas, An all-wise Providence has visited the Profession of Medi- 
cine and this community with sad bereavement in the death of Professor 
CHARLES FRIcK, we, the assembled Practitioners of Medicine of Balti- 
more, seek this occasion to give expression to the heartfelt grief which 
animates us, his professional brothers, and to our appreciative sense of the 
loss we have sustained; therefore 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the decease of Professor CHARLES 
FRICK, a man young in years but old in the practice of all those virtues 
which ennoble mortality; a friend honest and sympathizing and steadfast ; 
a physician hardly in his prime, but already eminent for his cultivated 
mind, his accurate and confident judgment, and above all for his ready 
and unselfish devotion to the cause of suffering humanity. 

Resolved, That we warmly cherish his memory as man, friend and 
brother. 

Resolved, That we offer to the family of Dr. Frick our heartfelt sym- 
pathy under this affliction. 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the officers of this 
meeting, be sent to the family of the deceased; and that the resolutions be 
published in the newspapers of the city. 


Prof. Louris H. STEINER said that, as one of the com- 
mittee, he had been delegated to present the following reso- 
lutions, expressive of the sentiment of the profession, in 
regard to the death of Dr. BERWICK B. SMITH. He 
had not the pleasure of a long acquaintance with Dr. 
SMITH, but knew that he possessed in no small degree the 
skill which had distinguished his father and grandfather. 
Dr. SmrrH’s labors in the Infirmary during the past year, 
gave promise of much usefulness, and evidence that he 
would be a credit to the profession. Those who knew him 
best personally could speak more intimately of him. It 
devolved on him as a member of the committee, to present 
the following resolutions: 


WueEreas, It hath pleased God, in the mysterious dispensation of His 
providence, to remove the soul of our professional associate, Dr. BERwick 
B. SmiruH; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the untimely death of Dr. Smiru, the community 
has lost one, whose surgical skill, and knowledge of anatomy and prac- 
tical medicine, had given promise of future eminent distinction in the 
profession which he already honored. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most sincerely with the family of the 
deceased, in this their great bereavement, praying that He, who hath sent 
the stroke, may also bring consolation to the wounded heart. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the officers of this 
meeting, be sent to the family of the deceased, and that they be published 
in the papers of our city. 


On motion of Dr. WHITE, the two series of resolutions 
were considered separately. 
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Dr. F. DoNALDSON, in moving the adoption of those 
relative to Dr. Frick, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman :—In rising with a view of moving the 
adoption of the resolutions reported by the Committee, I 
cannot refrain from venturing to give expression to some 
of the feelings which this sad event has called forth. In- 
deed, sir, although I have been all day suffering on my bed 
with sickness, yet I could not consent to stay away from 
this meeting, and lose the last opportunity of paying my 
willing tribute of respect to the worth and memory of one 
whom I reverenced as a man of science, whom I valued as 
an instructor, and whom I have long loved as a friend. 

In other professional bodies, resolutions of this kind are 
passed so habitually as to have become common-place and 
meaningless; but with us such never has, and, I trust, 
never will be the case. It is appropriate that the rare 
exception should be made at the death of Dr. CHARLES 
F Rick, for he was no ordinary man,—he was no ordinary 
physician. Our resolutions, as laudatory as they are of 
his virtues, and as expressive as they are of the sense of 
the profession of the loss they have sustained, but tell the 
simple truth. Gifted as he was by nature with a high 
order of talent, he had combined with it a cultivation and 
industry, which had enabled him to attain a prominence in 
medicine but rarely reached by one of his age. 

For many years he had been a diligent student of nature, - 
and a close and careful observer of disease. He early in 
his professional studies recognized the fact, that medicine 
was not, when properly viewed, a science, but rather an 
ageregate of sciences, each of which, when occupying its 
appropriate position, and firmly cemented to the others, 
gave strength to the arch which had for centuries deserved 
and received the name of the Science of Medicine. He 
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therefore mastered it, by becoming in succession familiar 
with its several parts from anatomy to chemistry; and for 
four years previous to his death he had been teaching 
-Therapeutics—the end and aim of the cultivation of all 
the others. His motto ever was—what was worth doing, 
was worth doing well, and promptly. He therefore was 
careful and thorough in all his observations; no matter 
what he attempted to investigate, whether it was an ordi- 
nary case of disease, or a minute, delicate point of physi- 
ology or pathology. It was this fact which gave such 
weight in the medical profession to his published results— 
all knew that he was never hasty in his conclusions. He 
possessed indefatigable industry, for he never tired in his 
search for truth. When he became interested in a point, he 
pursued his inquiries as far as he possibly could, spending 
any amount of time and thought upon them. 

Dr. FRIcK was an accomplished scholar in Medicine. He 
eagerly read the publications of others, and after sifting well 
the contents of the journals and new publications as they 
came from the press, he stored them away in a memory 
remarkable naturally for its retentive powers, but, like all 
his other mental faculties, rendered more accurate by 
cultivation. 

No one familiar with Dr. F'RIck’s published productions, 
and no student of medicine who has been privileged 
to listen to his lectures, could fail to see that he was an 
original thinker. When he began to teach, he found so 
much that had been handed down from one author to 
another, that he determined not to be blindly led by them, 
but to discriminate, in his own teaching, facts from tradi- 
tional assertions. His writings all bear the impress of 
much thought and study, and have the always attractive 
features of clearness and simplicity in style. His views he 
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announced with a modest boldness characteristic of the 
man; modest, because he had ever a diffident shrinking 
from publicity,—but it acquired boldness from his love of 
truth, and from his desire for its promulgation, no matter 
how it infringed upon the prejudices existing previously. 
Young as he was in years, these contributions to science 
had given him an enviable reputation at home and abroad, 
and with us the best test of a man’s real worth is his stand- 
ing in the profession,—his popularity out of it may be 
attributable to other causes. Even as far back as ten years 
ago, I remember well the thrill of pleasure I experienced 
at hearing his views on dumb-bell erystals quoted, in 
a lecture in Paris, as authority. This is not the time or 
place for an analysis of his publications, but-we need no 
better evidence of their appreciation in this country, than 
the avidity with which the medical periodicals have sought 
after them. Recently the proprietors of a Journal applied 
for a series of articles from his pen, it being’ stated that 
they were willing to pay any price for them. His 
reply was characteristic, namely—that he could not con- 
sent to write by contract for money. With him every 
thing connected with medicine was a labor of love warmed 
into enthusiasm. The scientific side, as it were, of medi- 
cine was attractive to him, not only from its intrinsic inter- 
est, but more especially because he loved Medicine as an 
Art, for it gave full scope to his philanthropic disposition. 
A bright example for us, gentlemen, of one converting his 
high scientific attainments to useful, every-day practical 
purposes, constituting him an admirable practitioner of 
Medicine. 

But there was in this man, Mr. Chairman, as no one had 
a better opportunity of judging than yourself, more than 
intellect, cultivation, industry, and love for science. These 
are qualities which we cannot but admire, but of themselves 
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we gaze at them in wonder; as has been said with truth, 
“they attract attention as remarkable, but they do not 
inspire love for the individual so gifted.” Had these been 
all, we should not have had’ the large response to the usual 
invitation in the public prints for the friends to attend at 
the funeral. These intellectual features could not have 
drawn out the whole medical profession of the city, every 
medical student, and so large a number of his patients, to 
join in that mournful train tothe grave. Nor would these 
qualities of themselves have brought so many of his pro- 
fessional brothers here this evening, to express their grief 
at his untimely death. No, sir, he had something far higher 
than these, Nature’s endowments well cultivated, he pos- 
sessed traits of the heart that endeared him to all. He 
had the faculty of making all he was thrown with, in and 
out of the profession, his friends. It was kindness and 
affection on his part towards others, which inspired the 
same feelings from others towards him. These qualities of 
his better man had been kept alive by the fuel of unceasing 
acts of kindness to all about and around him. He had that 
rare combination of strong masculine points of character, 
such as courage, self-possession, firmness and decision, with 
those gentler ones which we look for in the other sex, but 
which, when found in the manly character, give it softness 
and attractiveness. These “womanly virtues,” as they 
have been. termed, of gentleness, forbearance towards oth- 
ers, and modesty, he had happily blended with the “sterner 
virtues.” It was this that made him so generally acceptable 
as a practitioner. Those of us who, in his occasional 
absence from town, have attended to his practice, can tes- 
tify to the devotion of his patients to him, Not only had 
they the most unbounded confidence in his medical acu- 
men, but they loved him as their friend. His many acts of 
disinterested kindness to the poor, and his unremitting 
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attention to them in sickness, won for him a place in their 
affections never to be effaced. It could not have been other- 
wise with one of his sympathizing disposition. Even the 
hardened convicts of the Penitentiary were softened by his 
uniform kindness and consideration, and his influence for 
good was manifest while they remained in prison, and, in 
many cases, even after they had served out their term. I 
have known him, when a student at the Alms-house, to 
weep at the death of a pauper, so interested had he become 


in her while attending her. He never looked upon cases 
of disease in a cold, professional way, for his warm heart 
forbade such heartlessness. He could not lose sight of the 
fact that it was suffering humanity. 

As a teacher of medicine, Prof. Frick has had but few 
equals. His peculiarly happy facility of imparting his 
richly stored fund of knowledge to his class, had already 
gained for him a reputation as a lecturer. } 

Among the members of the profession, he was every 
where recognized as the high-toned gentleman, whose nice 
and delicate sense of honor never permitted him to suspect 
others; his own dictates rendered unnecessary any codes of 
ethics. 

I have no disposition, Mr. Chairman, to tread within the 
sacred precincts of his domestic life; but such a man could 
not have been otherwise than an affectionate son and 
brother, a devoted husband, and a fond father. 

I had known Dr. FRIcK intimately from boyhood, and had 
watched his consistent progress and development. Asa 
boy, his warm heart and cordial manners made him many 
friends; although at the head of his classes, yet he never 
excited jealousy. His assiduity urged on his fellows, and 
his fondness for study gave them a taste for it. Our now 
venerable and beloved teacher told me, a few years since, 
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that, in an experience of thirty years, Charles Frick was the 
smartest boy he had ever had charge of,—in one word, the 
‘‘child was father to the man.” When we were at the Alms- 
house as students, his enthusiasm was infectious in its char- 
acter, and his promise there for eminence was unmistakable. 

I saw and admired Dr. Frick at that most trying 
period of every professional man’s career, for I witnessed 
his patient waiting for practice. No temporary want of. 
success could divert him from his determination to follow 
the profession of his choice. And now, when he appeared 
about to reap the fruits of all his study and unremitting 
labor, he has been cut down in the prime of his manhood. 
To us he seemed at the commencement of a long life of 
great prosperity and usefulness, in which he was to benefit 
the science he had loved with so ardent an affection. I had 
figured him as the future Zodd of America, not inferior to 
the Englishman either in reputation or in brilliancy. His 
was a kindred spirit, and in his fine analytical mind and 
originality he unquestionably resembled him. We, in our 
poor human blindness, thought he had but begun his noble 
work,—to the eye of Infinite Wisdom if had been com- 
pleted :—a warning, gentlemen, to teach us to be less confi- 
dent in our contracted, mortal judgments, and to be more 
‘patient of results we cannot control. Ought we to let pass 
unimproved the example his active and useful life has set 
us of devotion in furthering, in every way in our power, 
the best interests of the noblest of avocations ? 

Shall I speak of the’still higher lesson the circumstances of 
his death have taught us? On Wednesday morning he was 
attending to the active discharge of his duties in the full 
vigor of his matured mind, and healthy, handsome frame, 
buoyant with bright hopes of the future,—the pride of his 
friends, and the ornament of his profession. On Sunday, at 
half-past twelve, he was numbered with the dead.— 
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I have given the simple text—let each one of us write the 
sermon in his heart. 

As I stood by his dying bed, it was sad to think and hard 
to realize that we were never again to feel the warm, affec- 
tionate grasp of his hand,—never again to be cheered by 
that pleasant smile,—that we were to hear no more the soft, 
mellow tones of that voice, and that those lips were closed 
forever to words of earthly wisdom. 

As I saw him close for the last time those eyes I had so 
long known as beaming with intelligence and expressive of 
kindliness, I felt that a great light had gone out in the med- 
ical world,—a light of such unmistakable clearness and 
distinctness, as to guide into the right path those who were 
commencing their medical journey,—a light cheering and 
aiding his contemporaries, and one of such brilliancy as 
already to have attracted the attention of his elders in med- 
icine, who were beginning to appreciate its value, and to 
avail themselves of its power of clearing up the obscurities 
of diagnosis, so as to enable them to ferret out the intrica- 
cies of disease. Although this shining light has been 
extinguished by that unsparing destroyer—Death, yet we 
must continue for a long time to feel its vivifying influence. 

Now that he has gone forever, I am sure every heart here 
will throb to the wish—that he may rest in peace, and 
rise in glory. 


Professor STEINER supported the adoption of the resolu- 
tions, and said: 

This is one of the saddest moments of my life. Two days 
since, while gazing on the corpse of our departed friend, it 
was difficult to recognize its identity with the bright, spark- 
ling eyes, the genial hearty smile and friendly expression 
that were so peculiarly prominent in the features of Dr. 
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Frick. ‘T'he occasion was intensely sad and solemn, because 
we were paying the last tribute of respect to a fellow being, 
and we were surrounded by the external signs of grief and 
the habiliments of woe. Still the fact that he was dead, 
whom we had all learned to love, could not then be realized. 
Now, assembled, as we are, to consider the nature of our 
loss,-—in this hall where objects that he used to illustrate 
his first course of lectures in a chartered College, surround 
us on all sides,-where the very desk from which those 
_ lectures were read is before us, and sorrowing hearts are all 
around, the reality of the bereavement becomes most pain- | 
fully evident. I say this is a sad moment, for now I feel 
that we have lost a friend and a brother, whose hands were 
ever ready for any work that his professional position 
demanded, and whose kindly aid was ever freely given to 
the deserving and the needy. I trust you will pardon me 
for saying a few words of him as a man, and a physician. 
Others may have known him longer,—-none could have 
loved him more, and I feel impelled to bring a shght tribute 
of respect along with those which the friends of his youth 
and manhood are now paying to his memory. 

As aman, he was remarkable for his freedom from the 
insincerity and hollow-heartedness which so frequently finds 
a place in the character of our rismg men. There was no 
concealment of opinion on any subject submitted for his 
consideration, but freely, frankly and unreservedly his con- 
clusions were stated, with a careful avoidance of expressions 
that might bring pain to those differing with him. The 
very kindness of manner would remove the unpleasantness 
of the decision, and would force respect. \ There was a con: 
tempt for every thing, smacking of mere policy, prominent 
in all his acts. Whatever of position, honor and fame he 
had gained, was the result of true merit,—-the just reward 
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of honest labor,-—-and not the result of any deeply-laid or 
carefully-digested plans. The record of no man’s life in this 
community is brighter than that of our friend’s in this 
respect; no man’s honors are more free from taint or spot. 

Associated with this, and growing, as it were, from the 
same root—a perfectly honest heart, was an almost feminine 
modesty, and diffidence as to his own knowledge and 
acquirements. There was none of that assumption of 
authority which extensive reading and much experience 
too often give a professional man. His opinions were to be 
obtained by request; they were never thrust forward before 
the notice of his companions and friends., Indeed there was 
a reluctance to put himself in the position of disputant, even 
when misrepresented. As an illustration of this, an incident 
may be mentioned, which occurred last year. It is known 
to most of my hearers, that some of his views, published 
years since, were singularly misrepresented by the late Dr. 
GOLDING Birp. Having had the last edition of Bird’s book 
referred to me for reviewal, thinking it would afford him an 
opportunity of setting himself right on this subject, 1 asked 
him to undertake the preparation of the review. His refer- 
ence to the misrepresentation consisted simply in a state- 
ment of what he had said, without the slightest complaint or 
reflection on the English author. And thus was it ever.— 
To no one can we more honestly apply the words of the 
Latin poet, nil de mortuis nisi bonum. Yor here was a man 
of whom only good could be said. 

‘The life of a large circle of friends, his cheerful spirit 
ever made him a welcome visitor. It.brought smiles to the 
. weary and heart-sick, comfort and relief to those who sighed 
over false friends and heartless companions, and spread the 
contagion of its influence far and wide. His very saluta- 
tion made you feel that here was a man, not the creature of 
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habits—the slave of conventional rules, but one of nature’s 
noblemen,—nobler far than wealth, or rank, or honors could 
make any man. There was no wonder why men loved him. 
It would have been a cause for enquiry if he had not been 
loved. As the diamond wilk always attract attention and 
command admiration, though surrounded by countless imi- 
tations, however perfect, so the good and honest soul ever 
must shine forth brightly amid the imitations of goodness 
and honesty by which it is surrounded. To whom indeed 
could we apply with more truth those rapturous encomiums, 
which Tennyson uses in his poetic memorial to his friend, . 
than to our departed friend: 
6“ He 

To whom a thousand memories call, 

Not being less but more than all 

The gentleness he seemed to be, 

So wore his outward best, and joined 

Each office of the social hour 

To noble manners as the ftower 

And native growth of noble mind; 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy floating by, 

Drew in the expression of an eye, 

Where God and Nature met in light. 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman 

Defamed by every charlatan 

And soiled with all ignoble use.’’ 


As a physician, Dr. FRICK’s career is one well worthy of 
imitation by the younger members of his profession. Pos- 
— sessed of natural abilities, he did not disdain the aids which 
study, investigation and experiment bring to the profes- 
sional man. Others’ views were always examined with a 
freedom from prejudice and a carefulness of judgment that 
enabled him to select that which was reliable and trust- 
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worthy, rejecting the chaff and worthless matter with 
which it was surrounded, Thus his knowledge of a grow- 
ing science was ever growing with it, and his advance was 
along side of that of his confreres. He was not a mere nov- 
elty seeker, but held, with a firm grasp, to all that the 
experience of ages had stamped with the mark of its. 
approval. With a clearness of intellect granted to few 
men, and a wonderful command of plain Saxon, he was 
able, from time to time, to furnish the columns of our jour- 
nals with contributions that attracted the attention of all 
by their ability and merit, and won favor even from those 
who differed with him in theoretical knowledge. These 
have gained him a reputation by no means local in its char- 
acter, nor indeed confined to our country, but co-extensive 
with the spread of medical literature itself. The sorrow 
which his death has produced is not confined to our city, 
but will strike sympathetic chords in the hearts of the 
profession throughout our country. 

His relations to his patients were such that the most 
implicit confidence was reposed in his decisions; his words 
brought comfort to the friends of the sick, while comfort 
seemed reflected from his very countenance on the sufferer. 
Few men have had such agreeable professional relations. 
He was the friend of his patients, and the very confidence 
his presence brought, aided his remedies in their combats 
with the disease. He was “the good physician,” and the 
kind friend, at one and the same time, and while his judg- 
ment contended with the mysteries of disease, his great lov- 
ing soul poured forth its truest sympathies to the sufferer. 

Four years since, at the formation of the Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, its Trustees wisely placed Dr. FRIcK in 
the chair of Materia Medica. His success as a Lecturer, 
from the very first, was marked. Having speedily mastered 
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his subject, it was a source of great delight for him to 
exhibit its mysteries in the most attractive form to the stu- 
dents forming the classes in that young College. Clearing 
away all intricacies and obscurities, he presented in a man- 
ner at once a model of clearness and accuracy, such facts as 
were essential to the student. His reward was speedily 
secured in the earnest and diligent habits of study which 
marked all his students. They loved to study, because he 
led them so gently and pleasantly along paths that were 
attractive, from the very charms his own manner reflected 
over them. 

In the Spring of 1858, he was called to the chair of The- 
rapeutics in the University of Maryland. The two courses 
of lecture delivered in that venerable school, during the 
sessions which have intervened since his appointment, have 
placed him in the first rank of Lecturers. The fund of 
knowledge gained from books, and the experience which 
years of practice by the bedside had given him,—these 
were so blended that each aided the other in enabling him 
to deliver lectures wnsurpassed for practical utility by those 
from any other teacher of this branch, in the country. Not 
only students attended these lectures, but those who had 
spent years in the practical details of the profession, found 
them attractive, and of advantage. I am bold to say 
that no young lecturer, in so short a time, satisfied every 
one, as to his consummate fitness for his duties, and obtained 
so general a reputation as a teacher. There was but one 
opinion with all who heard him,—and that was of perfect 
and absolute satisfaction. 

Surely, life never looked brighter to any man. His 
lovable manners, frankness and sincerity, cultivated intel- 
lect, thorough knowledge of the theory and practice of his 
profession, perfect success as a teacher, had gained him 
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_ friends beyond number; and all seemed bright and fair and 
attractive. 

One week since he attended the funeral of a colleague, 
and then spoke of the untimely end of one whose talents 
had gained him an enviable professional reputation—of how 
sad it seemed that death should thus pluck one from his 
career of opening prosperity. But that death which had 
aroused all the sad feelings of our nature, was speedily to 
be followed by another. 


‘* Disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 
When the first descends, the others 


Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise; 
% * * * * *% 


First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish.” 


The seeds of a singularly fatal and insidious disease, were 
then undergoing that process of incubation, which developed 
into its most complete virulence on the morrow. A few 
days of suffering, born with heroic courage, and death had 
seized our friend and brother, before the fact of his sickness 
had been made known to the community in which he lived. 
He died as he lived, devoted to his profession, and, taking 
the circumstances of the attack into consideration, we may 
say, with truth, a martyr to that profession. He fell in the 
performance of his duty,—adding another name to the list 
of earth’s heroes. It needed not the long train of mourning 
friends, that followed his remains to the tomb, to satisfy us 
that the community appreciated the loss it had experienced, 
for sad faces met one everywhere. All knew that a place 
had been made vacant, which could not be filled. 

4 
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The truth that he is gone, is painfully manifest, I have 
said, now that we are collected together. Let not the ex- 
ample of such a life be lost on those who are left behind. 
Be it our privilege to treasure up the recollections of our 
beloved friend, as precious jewels in the storehouse of 
memory,—and so to live and to act, that if death should 
find us in the heyday of life and prosperity, we may be able 
to go to our homes in peace, having placed our trust on a 
reliance stronger than that of earth. Be it our privilege to 
pray that the Almighty Father, who never sends burdens 
beyond the power of his children to bear, if they but claim 
His assistance, will grant that sustaining strength and com- 
fort to the afflicted and sorrowing family, which may enable 
them to see that even 


‘‘ Behind a frowning providence, 
God hides a smiling face.” 


Dr. Epwarp H. WHITE then addressed the meeting: 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—I can but repeat the sentiments 
that have been already reiterated. 

Dr. CHARLES FRICK was endowed with a happy union of 
moral and social attributes, that ennobled his character, and 
endeared him to his acquaintance. 

A few days since, he was an active participant in those 
interests and sympathies, that constituted him one of our- 
selves. But in the fulness of bodily and mental health, to 
the hour of his fatal seizure-—not yet in the maturity of 
manhood—young in years—he has been stricken down by 
the hand of a dire disease! He has fallen, however, in the 
faithful discharge of duty to his suffering fellow creatures. 
A befitting and acceptable end—if it were to be! Not 
more from the inherent beneficence of worthy and generous 
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conduct, than as a testimonial to himself, in the implied 
possession of qualities, that commended him to the future 
wants and interests of society. 

In this relation, then, not less than in the social and 
moral aspect referred to, the community has sustained a 
_ loss, not easily repaired: for among its rising members it 
would be difficult to point to one who had devoted his 
energies with more untiring constancy, or with brighter 
promise of success, in the noble endeavor to render to 
society whatever of advantage the measure of his faculties 
might enable him to practice. 

He had steadily devoted his life to the scientific and 
practical pursuit of medicine, that he might offer the best 
professional attainments to the amelioration and relief of 
suffering humanity. So that, viewed in reference to the 
future wants of our community, whether they pertain to the 
direct necessities of those who may be sick, or to the no 
less importunate solicitude which their sufferings exact 
from near relatives and friends, we are prepared to appre- 
ciate the loss of his character, and of his proficiency. 

But our affliction does not end here! Seen in the hight 
of his sincere devotion to science, for the sake of the most 
appropriate ends to which knowledge can be directed, the 
medical profession cannot fail to be impressed with a sense 
of its special bereavement. 

Dr, FRIcK possessed, in an eminent degree, a discrimi- 
nating capacity for the appreciation of the facts of science ; 
as well as the yet more valuable faculty of so comparing, 
and of so combining these, in their true relations, as to 
deduce therefrom the best practical results. All who had 
the privilege of observing the usual accuracy of his conclu- 
sions will certainly bear testimony to this fact. 

And, if it be the true teaching of history, in every branch 
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of knowledge, that these qualities of mind, more than any 
others, ultimately distinguish their possessor, and render 
him useful to the cause of learning and humanity—by 
enabling him to make truer interpretations, better rules for 
future ascertainment of truth, and improved principles for 
guidance and action—then Dr. Frick united in his char- 
acter much that identified him with those whose lives have 
been recognized as valuable to their fellow-men. 

Nor did the endowments of mind, that enabled him to_ 
observe accurately, and to appreciate justly, the phenomena 
of nature, stand as isolated and unsupported possessions: 
but they were happily conjoined with a union of heart, a 
steadiness of industry, and desire for advancement in useful 
knowledge, that must unquestionably have secured for him 
a distinguished degree of efficiency. 

As a writer, his contributions had been frequent, and it 
may be said, that his success in medical literature was 
already established. 

As a Professor in the University of Maryland, in which 
he filled the chair of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, the 
popularity and entire acceptability of his lectures to the 
class of students affords the truest criterion of his proficiency. 

As a teacher at the bed-side of his patients, the students 
who enjoyed the opportunity of his clinical delineations, 
have proclaimed him most successful in this important 
department of instruction. Indeed, he so far excelled in 
this particular branch of his duties, that, it may be justly 
said of him, he was endowed with a peculiar talent for the 
task; and that he has left behind him, anywhere, in this 
relation, but few, who were his superiors. 

And shall we not, then, conclude, from these outward 
lineaments of mind and character, that his moral and intel- 
lectual nature was so fortunately constituted as to have 
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afforded ample security of rare usefulness in the career of 
his choice? that the memory of his excellence, and the 
elevated purity of his purposes in life, should not be allowed 
to pass away as the night of an arctic summer, displaced 
almost as soon as we are conscious of it, but should offer 
his character as an example, worthy of all imitation, to cheer 
and encourage the younger members of our profession to a 
similar path of duty? And, that, in expressing our sense 
of bereavement in his death——and in tendering our smypa- 
thies to those still more nearly, and more deeply afflicted—— 
we are but obeying the promptings which his assemblage 
of virtues spontaneously demands ? 


Dr. C. C. Cox, of Easton, Talbot Co., spoke as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN :—Although here this evening by 
the merest accident, and with no claim to residence, I feel 
that in a meeting of professional confréres I am no stranger, 
and, therefore, that the brief and simple utterances of my 
sympathy upon this melancholy occasion, will not be re- 
garded as obtrusive or altogether unacceptable. I am 
thankful that in the great brotherhood of physic there 1s 
no such thing as sectionalism, and was I here from either 
extreme of the Union, having been benefitted by the labors, 
and a sharer in the good name and growing reputation of 
the departed, I should feel privileged to express my sorrow 
at a loss which is not yours only, but the common misfor- 
tune of the profession, wherever science is regarded or true 
worth acknowledged. 

My personal knowledge of Dr. BERWICK SMITH was lim- 
ited to a few brief interviews, the recollection of which 
steals pleasantly over me, now that he isno more. ‘There 
was a retiring gentleness in his disposition which won 
regard, and a modesty in his general demeanor rare as it Is 
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commendable. It has been well said, that his unquestioned 
skill as a surgeon was, to a certain extent, an inheritance. 
He belonged, indeed, to a noble line of professional ances- 
try. His grandfather was the Sir John Hunter of the 
North, in his day. Equally 'skillful as a physician and sur- 
geon, his practice embraced the entire circle of the New 
England States, while he found leisure for valuable contri- 
butions to medical literature, and, by his enterprise, founded 
some of the most respectable scientific institutions of the 
Kast. Among these was the Medical Department of Dart- 
mouth College, in which he lectured alone for a great num- 
ber of sessions, upon all the different branches of medicine. 
Of the father it is needless to speak in the presence of a 
Baltimore audience. We all remember his first entrance 
into this city, and the early discouragements which attended 
him for a series of years. But success, which comes sooner 
or later to solid worth and unyielding perseverance, rolled 
in upon him at last like a flood. His progress, at first slow 
and fitful, has become rapid and certain, until it will not be 
considered invidious to assert, he stands now, among the 
profession of the City and State of his adoption, PRIMUS 
INTER PARES. 

Although it was never my happiness to enjoy much inti- 
macy with the late Professor Frick, I could not fail to 
observe and appreciate in some degree, at least, the various 
excellencies of character by which he was distinguished, and 
which have been so amply and eloquently alluded to this 
evening. There was about him a transparency which 
revealed the purity of his heart, and the depth and richness 
of his intellect, almost at a glance. No one who came in 
contact with him, however casually, failed to admire the 
genial qualities of his nature, the extensive and varied 
attainments of his vigorous mind, the fertility of his medi- 
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cal resources, and the rare accomplishments which contrib- 
uted to constitute him—what he really was—the polished 
professional gentleman. 

The character of the sad event is pregnant with interest 
to us as medical men. He died at the post of duty, grap- 
pling with disease in its most appalling shape. A monu- 
ment rises above the dust of the soldier who falls battling 
for his country’s honor,—but the physician who sinks on 
his fearless errand of mercy, before the breath of the con- 
tagious pestilence, not unfrequently misses a rude stake to 
mark his resting-place. It is, perhaps, better so.. There is 
often a remembrance of good deeds in the hearts of sur- 
vivors, more durably inscribed than upon marble or gran- 
ite. Years after he is gone will the memory of the good 
physician be cherished by those who were the recipients of 
his benevolence and skill,—wreaths of flowers moistened 
by tears of gratitude be deposited on his honored turf, and 
his name crowned with the blessings and remembered in 
the prayers of many a noble spirit. 

The sudden dispensation by which we have been 
deprived of our Brother, should not be without its influ- 
ence upon us—and while the sound of the falling clod 
still echoes in our heart-chambers, let us appropriate the 
great truth his untimely demise so strikingly illustrates: 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” Looking around, 
two weeks ago, upon the ranks of the young and robust 
of the Profession, who would have selected CHARLES 
Frick as the first victim? But he has gone—gone so 
suddenly that we are yet scarcely aroused to a full realiza- 
tion of the event. He fell, while the tides of health and 
enterprise were flowing strongly around him—fell with all 
the progressive interests of life full in his path—fell with 
the hopes of the future clustering about his opening way— 
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fell by the side of his prostrate patient, to remind us that 
while resisting the advances of disease and death upon 
others, we ourselves are not invulnerable to the fatal shaft. 

But the object of these crude remarks is accomplished, 
I arose, sir, simply to express my individual sense of the 
sad events of the past fortnight, by which the profession of 
Baltimore has been deprived of two of its most promising 
young men, as well as my cordial concurrence in the reso- 
lutions of respect presented by the respective committees, 
and so eloquently enforced by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. 


Dr. Geo. C. M. Roperts remarked that the members of 
the Profession and the friends of Doctors Frick and SMITH 
would like to have these tributes to their memories in 
pamphlet form, and he accordingly suggested the propriety 
of having them published. 


Both series of resolutions were then unanimously adopted 
and the meeting adjourned. 
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